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INTRODUCTION 


F IS SAID—CHIEFLY in Nashville—that the southern 
Agrarian movement began as a revolt against the intellectual and ad- 
ministrative suzerainty of Edwin Mims, chairman of the English De- 
partment at Vanderbilt University for thirty years. This claims far too 
much. Yet the New South liberalism of Mims, author of Te Advancing 
South, did contribute to the crystallization of I’l1 Take My Stand. Henry 
Grady or Walter Hines Page may have been the personification of the 
progressive South on the printed page, but the goateed figure of Mims 
was its embodiment in Nashville. He was powerful and he was opposed 
to their thinking. It is unsurprising that links between the Agrarians 
and Mims were strained. Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, and Andrew 
Lytle all loathed the man. John Ransom was polite, as always, but un- 
flattering in private discourse. Frank Owsley once mused that in an 
environment less genteel than Vanderbilt—say, in the raw Alabama of 
his youth—he might have shot the likes of Edwin Mims down in the 
street. I'o a man, they asserted that the “Mimsian” doctrine of rap- 
prochement with the industrial North was a betrayal of the South. In 
Fugitive days, before social criticism intruded on their relationship, the 
enthusiasm of Mims for the Victorian hortatory tradition in literature 
had gone ill with the aesthetic allusiveness of the young poets. 
Donald Davidson is regarded, with some justice, as the most unre- 


The selection of letters in this issue of The Southern Review is published with the 
permission of Mrs. Donald Davidson and Catherine Mims and Ella Puryear Mims, daugh- 
ters of Edwin Mims. In connection with the comments in the Introduction, see Michael 
O'Brien: “Edwin Mims: An Aspect of the Mind of the New South Considered,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly 73 (Spring, 1974), pp. 197-210; ibid., 73 (Summer, 1974) , 321-34. 
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constructed and unregenerate of the Agrarians. He was glad to claim the 
title. When Ransom renounced Agrarianism, when Tate and Warren 
turned to matters more abstract, Davidson—not without a few regretful 
glances at his old friends—continued to champion his South. In all logic, 
Donald Davidson should have dug the grave into which Owsley would 
have dumped the corpse of Edwin Mims. It is not so. In the fragmen- 
tary collection of letters that follows, there is an undoubted amiability 
between Davidson and Mims. This requires an explanation. 

Allen Tate once playfully suggested that Davidson felt well dis- 
posed toward Mims because Mims was his employer. There is half a 
truth in this. Mims did dispense his academic patronage to a Davidson 
who had no pieces of paper to prove his worth as a scholar, no Rhodes 
Scholarship—nothing but poems and essays without footnotes. And 
Davidson was a modest man, just a little afraid of the prospect of making 
his intellectual way in the world outside the security of the university. 
Mims offered him this refuge, and he was grateful for what was a real 
tolerance by the older man for his Agrarian heresies. Davidson would 
defend Mims to his friends. To John Gould Fletcher he wrote in 1930: 


Dr. Mims has been a great friend to all of us, especially to myself; 
in fact, I owe to him most of the opportunities that I have had since 
the War left me high and dry. As an older man, rather of the Walter 
H. Page generation than of our own, he might well be shocked by 
the heterodoxies that Ransom, Wade, and I in his department are 
continually indulging in; but, to the contrary, he gives us free rein 
and keeps an attitude of friendly tolerance, give-and-take, or ap- 
proval for which I think we should be grateful. 


A second explanation lies in Davidson’s own position within the 
Fugitive and Agrarian groups. The Agrarians especially have too often 
been subsumed beneath a casual assumption of intellectual unity. They 
were significantly divided. In the early 1920s, Davidson had been less 
open to modernist influences than Tate, and his poetry remained the 
most traditional. In the 1930s, he took his stand far more firmly in the 
South. For him, the southern tradition was not merely the aesthetic 
metaphor that it sometimes became in Ransom’s hands, but regionalism 
was the essential underpinning of the life of the mind in America. The 
Attack on Leviathan was a systematic annexation of American life to 
the realities of sectional distinction. When Ransom looked to England 
and Tate to France for instructive guidance for the South, Davidson 
had little time for European intellectual influences. A former student 
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reminisced in 1954 to Davidson: “I am sure you have forgotten the time 
some I5 years ago when I asked you to recommend me for a Rhodes 
scholarship. But I shall never forget the look of pain and disgust on 
your face as you exclaimed. ‘Oxford—why in the world do you want to 
go to Oxford.’ ” 

Mims was a passionate Anglophile. Note how in a letter from 
London he playfully defends himself against an anticipated charge from 
Davidson that he has “gone over” to the English. But, in his own way, 
he cared as much about the South as Davidson. It was a different per- 
ception of the South, but the ideology of southern consciousness has a 
way of submerging personal differences. Two letters in 1938 (not in- 
cluded here), exchanged upon the publication of Lee in the Mountains, 
show not only a reconciliation between the two men after the tension of 
Ransom’s departure from Vanderbilt in 1937, but offer testament of a 
common allegiance to the South. Donald Davidson could forgive a man 
much who cared deeply for the region. 

The gentle letter of 1958 to Mims points to something else. Each 
man was by then more than a little disappointed with his lot and the 
fate of his South. Mims was only six months from his death. He was 
old and forgotten, his reputation buried under the prestige of his more 
talented former colleagues. But Davidson too had been left behind. 
In the three major studies of Agrarianism and two of the Fugitives, only 
Louise Cowan did him anything like justice. He was an embattled de- 
fender of segregation. Ironically, to Mims, Davidson represented the 
causes of his oblivion, and to Davidson the progressive South of Mims 
was responsible for his. And their mutual frustration forged a bond. 
Donald Davidson was seen to weep at the funeral of Edwin Mims. One 
suspects the tears he shed were not only for an old friend. It was a 
mourning a little for himself and the South they curiously shared. 


Nashville, September 5, 1923 
Dear Donald, 

My conscience has hurt me often for not writing you long ago in 
answer to the letters and poems and Fugitives that came in far-away 
California.*. But, my dear man, I have had little chance for writing so 
full have been my days and nights. I couldn’t be satisfied with any sort 


1 Mims had spent the spring semester of 1923 at the University of Southern California. 
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of screed that I might scratch off to you, hoping all the while that I’d 
be able to write you the right kind of letter. But the days have come and 
gone till now I find myself in the old familiar places and with some of 
the old familiar faces—alas, not all! For yours is not among them. 

I'll have to wait till later to give you any adequate idea of all that 
has been happening to me—the three months in Pasadena, the loveliest 
of all residence places in America, in Los Angeles, the capital of a real 
kingdom of beauty and glory, and in the wilder places of Yosemite Yel- 
lowstone, etc., etc. I often say that no man in America has had a more 
interesting, vital and profitable time than I’ve had for nearly six months. 
I’ve learned a lot and experienced more.” Never have I had a finer re- 
sponse to all that I have tried to say and do—it was immediate and dem- 
onstrative. 

But it is a satisfaction to be here once more on the campus whose 
freshness and beauty is as of the springtime—for the rains have kept 
trees and shrubs and even flowers young and green. I am gradually get- 
ting adjusted, but will not succeed until all the family comes in, and the 
wandering English faculty, and the wheels begin to turn again. 

One of the real satisfactions I have had is that you have succeeded 
in getting H[oughten]. M[ifflin]. & Co. to publish your poems. That 
should be most gratifying to you and all your friends for there is no 
pub[lishing]. house that is quite so good as theirs, and certainly no 
press equal to the Riverside. I am wondering if your correspondence 
has been with Ferris Greenslet; if so, you are even more fortunate for 
he is a real critic. I’ve known him for a long time. The publishing busi- 
ness killed one of the most promising critics in the country, except that 
he has become the discoverer of good literature.’ 

Was the volume you sent them the same one you showed me? If so, 
my fears and cautions were in vain. I sometimes fear that my desire to 
be frank with those in whom I am most interested causes me often to 
seem unsympathetic when my natural disposition is to be enthusiastic. 

I can not now write of the last three Fugitives. V’ll make a review 
of them when things get started again. I never did read them with the 
attention they demanded, but I had the impression that the June-July 
one was the best. 


“Some of this experience was to surface in Mims’s Adventurous America: A Study 
in Contemporary Life and Thought, published a year before I’ll Take My Stand. It 
was, in its way, as much a defense of provincial culture, though its strategy was funda- 
mentally different. 

8 Davidson, An Outland Piper (Boston, 1924). Ferris Greenslet had been Mims’s 
editor when Houghton Mifflin had published his biography of Sidney Lanier in 1905. 
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The leading article in the Let. Review this week is on “The Lyric 
South” and a very good one it is. You and John [Ransom] fare best of 
the Fugitive group. It will do good for you all over the country. I re- 
Joice in this recognition. It confirms my judgment with regard to your 
promise (you have the makings of the poet) and Ransom’s critical 
achievement. Of course, Ransom had the advantage of a volume pub- 
lished.* 

I shall hope to see you soon. I trust you have had a good restful 
summer and that Mrs. D. and the young lady are well. 

I came back weighing 175 pounds and 21 years young. 

Till I see you, 


Yours cordially, Edwin Mims. 


Marshallville, Georgia, March 20, 1933 


Dear Dr. Mims, 

I’ve long had it on my mind to write you, not only to acknowledge 
your hearty Christmas note (how the time does march!) but in general 
principles, out of sheer desire to write. The drift of the weeks somehow 
covered up the impulse and postponed the act till now. During the weeks 
of your departmental confusion, when you had two of the English stal- 
warts sick at once (I believe), I felt a little like a slacker, enjoying a 
bed of ease when he should be on the firing-line.” But I trust all is 
amended now. It seems to be a time of general improvement and clear- 
ing-up. Something seems to have clicked and moved to a new vibration 
ever since Mr. Roosevelt said, “I solemnly swear” and faced the micro- 
phone. I see no reason why the beneficent influence of this real Happy 
Warrior shouldn’t penetrate the academic groves along with the rest 
of terrestial creation (as it seems to be doing) and so make your toils and 
struggles easier at Vanderbilt. I can well imagine that recent months 
must have been trying—almost like the war. I thought of you much in 
those troublesome weeks. 

Our sojourning here has not gone quite so blissfully in the winter 
months as before. We had hoped to avoid “flu” and such things, but did 

4Ransom, Poems About God (New York, 1919). 

5 Davidson was on leave in a cottage provided for him by John Donald Wade, a 
fellow contributor to I’ll Take My Stand. His personal fortunes had received two severe 
blows with the cancellation of his bookpage in the Nashville Tennessean and the fire at 


Wesley Hall at Vanderbilt, which consumed most of his possessions—including, regret- 
tably, many of his papers from before the 1930s. 
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not altogether escape. With the arrival of spring, the maladies seem to be 
vanquished, and we are pretty much ourselves again. However, I am hav- 
ing quite a siege with a dentist down here, which is taking some time and 
not a little agony. Yet I am reconciled to it, for it seems that I am now 
getting at the roots (in various senses) of an infection that has long been 
poisoning my system—in[. . .?] analysis, a long range result of war 
experience. I am quite convinced that it has been the cause of my down- 
and-out feeling in recent years. While I damn my Nashville dentist quite 
heartily for not getting me straight long before this, I’m thankful that 
my good fortune has at last led me to a wise and accomplished technician 
in Macon. Already he is making me feel like a new man. No longer do 
I need to grit my teeth in desperation; I simply do toothbrush drill, of 
a new sort, an hour a day! 

Despite interruptions, and the difficulty of working in a very 
draughty cottage during some unusually cold weather, I have made a few 
dents in my literary program. Not large dents, but nevertheless dents. 
You might say that, instead of one book, I have two books half-done. 
I've written considerable verse and have much more planned. Not much 
of it is in a fully respectable state as yet; but it is coming. And I have 
the torso of a prose book—two very extensive essays and parts of others. 
I hope to finish up these in a burst of speed this spring. And then will 
come the awful gamble of getting publication.* The North Carolina Press 
has asked me for a book of poems (largely on the basis of The Tall Men 
performance, which Couch’ seemed to like immensely—he wrote me out 
of a clear sky); but I didn’t give them much encouragement at the time, 
for reasons of private doubt. The matter of publication makes me 
tremble; I am worse off than John Ransom in his poem—I am shaken, 
and shaken as leaf, to see how the literary winds do blow, these days. 

Besides, I have some sketches and stories in mind to do, if I can— 
Notes on Georgia, so to speak.* But don’t tell Wade of that, or for that 
matter, the others. I would rather appear with a fait accompli than an 
[sic] design promised, but not wholly accomplished. 

My general feeling is that I’m keener to write than in many years. 


6In the event, both ventures, The Attack on Leviathan and Lee in the Mountains, 
were to take five years to publish. 

7 William Terry Couch, director of the University of North Carolina Press and 
occasional protagonist of Agrarianism. 

8 The most popular of these turned out to be “Still Rebels, Still Yankees,” Ameri- 
can Review, If (November, 1933), pp. 58-72, which has been frequently anthologized. 
But see also “The Sacred Harp in the Land of Eden,” Virginia Quarterly Review, X 
(April, 1934), pp. 203-17. 
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It has been hard to get back into the flow of ideas and language. I have 
not, until recently, really felt the “lift” that one requires to plunge him, 
heedless of all else, into writing. I think it will last, this time, if I have 
good luck. 

We have been staying in very close at Marshallville. The weather, 
up to the past two weeks or so, has been too rainy for outings. And the 
family exchequer has dwindled too alarmingly for us to carry out our 
original plan of motoring to Florida and to interesting points in Georgia. 

I am to be at Bread Loaf again next summer.® How I will get 
there, and maybe how I will get back, is a question that may engrave 
some wrinkles on my brow before the summer is over. 

In the Alumnus and elsewhere I read of the Chancellor’s report and 
the decision to reduce salaries next year. This is not cheery news to come 
back home on, but I suppose I ought to be reconciled to it, and thankful 
for what Providence dispenses. I could be a little more reconciled and 
thankful if I were sure that next fall would not see a decided rise in 
prices which would make a ten per cent cut a great deal more than ten 
per cent in effect. I have speculated (after the fashion of idle fellows 
who give financial advice at large) on the merits of a plan of incurring 
a deficit for one year, as some universities and colleges are doing, rather 
than make a cut. But that wouldn’t be “sound finance” and I could 
never really imagine it as happening. So again I proceed to reconcile my 
mind as best I may. Though I’m sure the cutting procedure is not “for 
the worst,” I’m not quite a good enough Methodist to believe it alto- 
gether “for the best.” My personal case makes me feel a little solemn; 
but the case of Vanderbilt, beyond all personal and private considerations 
makes me still more solemn. 

Yet it does not depress me more than need be, I assure you. I know 
that wiser heads than mine are busy with such tanglesome matters. I re- 
flect that I am probably more fortunate than I deserve—taking things 
all round—and had better stir my stumps and do all I can to be more 
deserving. Really, with all the delights of Marshallville, ’m beginning 
to get a little homesick for the English department and Nashville. You 
will find me eager to get in harness next fall. 

I trust your own writing project has not suffered too much from the 
pressures and difficulties of the academic routine.*° If I come to Nash- 


®The Bread Loaf School of English in Vermont, where Davidson was to spent 
most of his summers from the early 1930s onward. 

10 There is some mystery about Mim’s “writing project.” It is too early for his 
life of the Vanderbilt chancellor James Kirkland (1940). There is some evidence that he 
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ville—as it is possible I may soon—perhaps even on the heels of this 
letter, for the agrarian stalwarts are after me to come—I’ll hope to have 
the pleasure of a good talk with you. The trouble and expense of the 
trip intimidates me considerably, but I might turn up. If I do come, 
please save some time for me, and also help me to keep a little in hiding, 
away from the gauntlet of general questions and greetings, for I’ll have, 
at most, only a brief spell of visiting. 
Theresa and Mary join me in regards, 


Faithfully, Don. 


January 24, 1934 


Dear Dr. Mims, 


Here is the Southern Liberals piece.* I am not very proud of it. 
It says both more and less than I had first intended when I began to 
dally with the subject nearly three years ago. The necessity of conden- 
sation virtually prohibited me from making distinctions that I am quite 
aware ought to be made. 

In general, I hope you will understand I am feeling my way—or 
even blundering my way—towards some sort of constructive criticism. 
My critical shafts have no personal direction at all. This is all merely 
a phase of a debate that seems bound to go on under the compulsion of 
the times. I feel that the younger liberals—Gerald Johnson & Co.—are 
far more blameworthy than [Walter Hines] Page and the leaders of 
his day, for they have had an opportunity that Page did not have for 
making a fresh estimate of the social and political history of the South.” 
They have made no use whatever of their opportunity. They have shown 
themselves singularly unmalleable, almost incapable of receiving new 
points of view. Perhaps I ought to have made this distinction in the 
article. At any rate, I feel we are all sunk, no matter what school of 
thought we belong to, unless we strive after a pretty close analysis of 
our situation. I recall a quotation you taught me—“New occasions teach 
new duties, Time makes ancient good uncouth.” No doubt, in due time, 


eee 
completed a life of Charles Nagel, a Missouri industrialist, but, if so, it never saw the 
light of day. 


11 Davidson, “The Dilemma of the Southern Liberals,” American Mercury, XXNI 
(February, 1934), pp. 227-35. 

12The essay discusses several of the younger southern liberals, apart from Gerald 
W. Johnson, the Baltimore journalist and commentator on southern affairs: Howard 
Odum, Broadus Mitchell, George Fort Milton, and Virginius Dabney. 
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some rascal will be quoting it to me. I hope, when that time comes, that 
I may be able to exhibit the genial and friendly spirit which you have 
exhibited toward your own Ugly Ducklings of the English Department 
in these bewildering days. And I hope, at this moment, that you, in 
spite of the obvious deficiencies of this article, will not consider that this 
particular Ugly Duckling has grown up to be a Big Goose. 

May I then subscribe myself, a liberal of some sort, I know not 
what and 


Yours faithfully, Don. 


Nashville, April 20, 1935 


Dear Dr. Mims, 

I am submitting you herewith a rather informal memorandum which 
covers my activities during the past year. In compiling this information 
I have taken the liberty of going beyond the usual description of articles 
published or papers read before learned societies. It seemed to me— 
at least from my point of view—that it might be desirable to put before 
you, for your information, a rather full account of the official and un- 
official duties that fall to my lot, in order that you might have the total 
picture in mind in relation to the work of the department in general. I 
hope I have not presumed too far in submitting a little analysis of the 
teaching load. This seems to me, if I may be permitted to make the sug- 
gestion, a matter of departmental importance and not merely my indi- 
vidual affair. 

May I ask that you consider the memorandum simply in the light 
of a matter-of-fact statement, as objective as I could make it under the 
circumstances. I set aside my personal situation for comment here. 

I am now nearly 42 years old; I have spent nearly half my life as a 
student and teacher at Vanderbilt University. You well know what my 
feeling is toward the English Department and the University. I could 
not, during my fifteen years of teaching here, have thought of a connec- 
tion more desirable, a field of work more fruitful and interesting, or 
superiors and colleagues more congenial, friendly, and inspiring. I am 
keenly sensible of the rewards and satisfactions, other than material, 
that have come from this work and these associations. You will never 
find me guilty of putting a low estimate upon these things. 

Nevertheless, my present situation forces me to indulge in a degree 
of calculation that I should not in other days have thought urgent. I 
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am obliged to consider that in recent years I have been able to accom- 
plish much less than I had at one time hoped; and though I am sure that 
the fault is partly, perhaps largely, mine, I have also been driven to 
wonder, as men will, whether circumstances ought not to be considered 
too. In short, I am obliged to ask myself how I ought to interpret a 
certain official indisposition to offer me any more opportunity for realiz- 
ing my possibilities than might be offered to any one of a thousand pro- 
fessors of English who are capable of teaching composition courses or 
surveys of English literature in a perfectly competent but not unusual 
manner. You know very well, and I certainly know, that there are in- 
stitutions where a different view is taken—where a capacity for creative 
and critical work, such as I trust I may have shown to some degree, is 
rewarded, if not with salary increase and academic preferment, with 
generous concessions in the matter of teaching load and secretarial as- 
sistance. But so far as I can tell, Vanderbilt expects no more of me than 
a conventional job of teaching, and perhaps a little scholarly publication 
on the side, and a little committee work in ordinary line of duty. And 
Vanderbilt quite ignores or forgets the possibility that I might, even 
though in a very modest way, be able to make a contribution of a differ- 
ent, perhaps an original order. In fact, I am tempted to believe, in darker 
moments, that my ability to do that very thing is a positive handicap— 
that I am in an embarrassing and almost ridiculous position of offering 
Vanderbilt talents that Vanderbilt not only does not want but at which 
Vanderbilt is disposed to laugh. 

I should be very happy to be assured that this is not the case. And 
whether it is or is not the case, I should like to ask of you that you give 
me, when you have opportunity to do so, a full and frank statement of 
what my prospects are. 

I do not think it would be quite fair, in discussing this matter, to 
bring the financial condition of the university into the question. There 
has been no indication so far of any curtailment greater than has been 
instituted. The work of the English department is going on as before; 
Wade’s place was filled with an appointment of a professor with a rank 
higher than mine and, I should suppose, equally expensive. The question 
I raise has to do merely with my position in the department under the 
Status quo. 

If you should want to inquire as to the specific points on which 1 
am most concerned, I should beg leave to submit the following requests 
for your consideration. They seem to me to merit all the more serious 
attention in view of the fact that my promotion to a full professorship, 
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which you said was implied in my elevation to an associateship, has not 
taken place. I should ask, therefore, that, for next year: 

(1) That I be assigned only one section of English 1. 

(2) That the size of my Freshman section be kept down to twenty 
students, and of the English 2 section or sections to 25; and that, within 
reasonable limits, the Freshman class be chosen from the upper grades. 

(3) That I be given one of the scholars as a reader. 

Such concessions would greatly relieve the pressure upon me per- 
sonally, but they seem to me also worth consideration for the general 
departmental practice, for I well realize that others in the department, 
Mr. Ransom especially, deserve such consideration and would greatly 
profit by it. 

In conclusien, I should like to add that when the proper time and 
opportunity arrive, I am ready to present new courses either in Epic, 
Saga, and Ballad or in the Regional Background of American Literature, 
or in both. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, Donald Davidson. 


Nashville, June 7, 1935 
My dear Don, 

I am authorized by the Chancellor to say that he approves of my 
suggestion that your work in the English Department shall be reduced 
to nine hours instead of twelve. This will not require action by the Board 
of Trust and may be considered as a definite proposition for you to con- 
sider. The advantage of this arrangement is that you would be in a 
much better condition to do the writing that you have set your heart on 
and that promises so much for all of us concerned. 

If the proposition does not appeal to you the Chancellor has sug- 
gested that there is a possibility that the Board would raise your salary 
by five hundred dollars. If you prefer this second solution of the prob- 
lem you should let me know so that I may inform the Chancellor. 

I realize that neither of these propositions meets the fine offer that 
has come to you from the University of Alabama. It is needless for me 
to repeat what I have already said and what all of us here feel, none more 
so than the Chancellor, that we should regret your leaving Vanderbilt. 
We regard you as having done excellent work as a scholar, critic, poet, 
and teacher, and as having made a distinct contribution to the best tra- 
ditions and standards of the University. However, I trust that you will 
decide this matter from the standpoint of your own interests. I would 
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not have you think for a moment that I have tried to exert any pressure, 
especially of a personal kind, on you. 

Perhaps I ought to add that your acceptance of one of the proposi- 
tions made herein does not interfere with any chance for future promo- 
tion. If and when the financial situation improves there is no reason 
why you should not cherish the hope of a full professorship. 

With best wishes always for your success and happiness, and with 
sincere personal affection, I am 

Yours cordially, Edwin Mims.” 


London, March 20, 1936 
My dear Don, 


I can’t tell you how glad I was to get your long awaited and most 
interesting letter. I had wondered a bit if you had forgotten me, or if 
I had done something that I ought not to have done, or left something 
undone. Any how, the letter was well worth waiting for—so like you 
and so full of the things I wanted to know about. With all the interesting 


times I have had, I get terribly homesick at time for your Middle Ten- 
nessee. 


I have thought of you and your home often, and wished that I 
might drop in on you, and have a long, long talk. I have in a good many 
lectures used Nashville and Vanderbilt and the South—and especially 
our group to illustrate my points. I have been loyal—to the manner of 
speech (I haven’t changed one bit!), the way of living, the history and 
literature, of our own part of the world. Believe me! And it has gone 
over rather well—sometimes better than that. 


I shall have many things to tell you about. I struck a group or a 
“movement” in Scotland that exactly corresponds to what you and your 
fellow-agrarians have been doing. I’ll have some books and articles for 


you. And so in Ireland—when I get to Devon and Cornwall next month, 
I shall have some more!* 


18 One infers that Donald Davidson sat down and wrote to decline the offer from 
Alabama immediately. He wrote to C. H. Barnwell to thank him for the pleasant visit 
to Tuscaloosa, and observed that despite the material advantages of moving further 
South, his refusal “represents more an unwillingness to leave Vanderbilt just now than 
an unwillingness to come to Alabama; and it is also partly a matter of time, circum- 
stances, and other considerations, largely personal, that lie outside academic and pro- 
fessional reasons.” Davidson to C. H. Barnwell, June 7, 1935, Box 1, Folder 30, Davidson 
Papers, Joint University Library, Nashville. 

14 Mims spent the academic year 1935-36 as a Carnegie Visiting Professor in Great 
Britain. 

15 This is probably a reference to the “Distributists,” of whom the Agrarians were 
already well aware. The American Review opened its pages to both the American and 
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Here’s something I want you to pass on to Jesse Stuart. I had 
lunch in Dublin with Sheamus O’Sullivan, editor of the Dublin Magazine. 
Soon after we got started to talking, he blurted out, “T’ll tell you the 
biggest book of poetry that has come out of America since Whitman— 
and the last time I talked to AE,” he said the same thing.” “Who, pray?” 
“Jesse Stuart’s Bull Tongue Plow!” ‘Mon Dieu, he is one of our boys.” 

I have found a good many “knowing” people here and there—Edwin 
Muir, Edmund Blunden, Lascelles Abercrombie, Paul Lyle, et al.” The 
very latest anthology of Modern Verse edited by Michael Roberts plays 
up Ransom and Tate, though I don’t like their company any too well.” 
Half of it I couldn’t understand. Stephen Spender has been having great 
fun at their expense. I hope to meet T.S. Eliot soon. In fact, I have a 
month’s rest now from my labors and hope to make more U#terary con- 
tacts. I have met more of other teachers so far, but the way is open now. 
I may learn to know and appreciate (?) Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral I enjoyed—it’s such a big hit here in a 
small theatre—and is quite unique and impressive. 

I take it you have seen the letter I sent Ransom. There is no use 
repeating—except to say that it has all turned out better than I had any 
right to expect. I don’t know what will come out of it all, but I’ve done 
lots of thinking—seeing and hearing. 

The international situation gets more and more complex and excit- 
ing. I have been able to get at a good many editors and publicists, and 
to read every thing worth while that is appearing. The tangled skein of 
things is baffling, but I have an increasing admiration for the English. 
They can be misunderstood more than any other people—but I think 
they’ve been right in all except the Laval-Hoare incident, and they got 
out of that quickly—and, I think, rightly. My overwhelming impression 
is the power of public opinion here, and the intelligent crystallization of 
it. Everybody feels responsible for it.?° 


the English group, led by G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. Mims was to meet both 
of them on his trip, and didn’t like either. If Mims does mean the Distributists, it is 
curious that he should have been unaware of the Agrarians’ own knowledge of them. 

16 AE, pseudonym of George Russell, the poet and mystic. 

17 Edwin Muir, journalist, translator, and author; Edmund Blunden, poet, Fellow 
and Tutor in English Literature at Merton College, Oxford; Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Goldsmiths Reader in English at Oxford and Fellow of Merton College. 

18 Michael Roberts, ed., The Faber Book of Modern Verse (London, 1936) . 

19 This refers to a secret pact between Britain and France to partition Abyssinia 
between Italy and Emperor Haile Selassie. The news, however, leaked to the press and 
produced “an explosion in British public opinion.” The plan was swiftly dropped. See 
A. J. P. Taylor, The Origins of the Second World War (London, 1961), pp. 126-7. 
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Well, write again if you can. Give my love to everybody there who 
is interested and especially to the Department and Mrs. D. and ee 
Yours faithfully, Edwin Mims. 
Tell Ed Duncan” that his letter warmed the cockles of my heart, and 
that Pll write him one of these days. 


Nashville, June 1, 1937 
Dear Dr. Mims, 


In order to be sure that you will understand correctly what I have 
attempted to convey in our two recent conversations, I believe I will 
make a written statement of what I recollect as the sense of my remarks. 
I do this because I am aware that I do not always speak coherently in 
conversation, and I am desirous that you shall have a full and accurate 
understanding of what is in my mind on the matter which we discussed. 
If I make any additions, they are only in the interests of clarity. 

I said, you will recall, that I was glad Allen had written his open 
letter. I stand by this, even though I have regarded his wording as not 
altogether judicious at certain points. If I had known (as I did not 
know) that he was going to write such a letter, I should have advised 
him to couch it in more general and less personal terms; for, much as I 
am conscious of John’s distinction and of the greatness of our loss if he 
should accept the Kenyon offer, I know and you know that his is not the 
first case in which such an issue as this has arisen at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. It is not only calamitous that we should lose John, but it is still 
more calamitous, and indeed ominous for the future of the University 
that such situations should so easily arise. I greatly deplore what I in- 
terpret to be the attitude of the administration on such occasions: I 
mean the tendency to view faculty changes, even of this important 
nature, as not much more than an affair of business, to be expected as 
a matter of routine; and the accompanying tendency, which I myself 
have encountered, to be a little less than gracious, and so, behaving 
passively rather than actively, to put the professor concerned in the posi- 
tion of driving a bargain for his future services. At this point I go, for 
a moment, beyond what I said to you. By way of interpretation I wish 
to add that I consider college professors (especially those teaching the 
humanities, perhaps) as peculiarly at the mercy of our very commercial 
civilization. By entering the profession, they give up all hope of building 
up an individual competence in the ordinary American way. They de- 


20 Edgar H. Duncan, an instructor in English at Vanderbilt. 
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pend entirely upon the good faith and good will of the institutions with 
which they are-allied. The institutions can of course take advantage 
of their relative position of helplessness, but I think that the contrary 
ought to be true: that these institutions ought to exercise, gladly and 
spontaneously a more than ordinary responsibility, and ought to take 
care (within the limits of their means, of course) that the bare financial 
issue should never become unduly prominent. In the case of a professor 
like John, whose distinction and worth have been proved over a period 
of nearly twenty-five years, I feel that an institution like Vanderbilt 
should exert itself, should already have exerted itself, to see that the 
financial issue does not arise. It seems hideous to me that it should be 
a factor in the situation at all. 

Now Allen’s letter seems to me to bear definitely and powerfully 
upon the general issue that I have set forth. It is of course a criticism 
of the administration, but I think it can be turned to great good if it can 
be met as it ought to be met. Not only does it call attention to the pros- 
pective loss of a fine man’s services in time for public interest to be taken 
in the case and so, maybe, save him for Vanderbilt, (I said, you will re- 
member, that it is much better to have such a letter published before the 
évent rather than after), but it directs attention to important matters of 
administrative policy at a time when Vanderbilt is making a change of 
administration, and when it is entirely natural and proper to review the 
past in broad terms and look out for the future. I felt that the lack of 
public discussion of important University matters has for a long time 
contributed to the ill health of the institution. By University matters 
I do not mean personalities, but policies. It may be that Allen is not 
the best person in the world to start discussion going, for the simple 
reason that, although he is, like John, a well-known public figure, he will 
be viewed by some people as a partisan, and furthermore will probably 
be discounted because he is a poet, man of letters, and “agrarian.[”’] 
Nevertheless, Allen is independent, as not many people can be, and is in 
a position to perform a great public service. It would be a shame, to my 
mind, if obtuseness and misunderstanding at Vanderbilt should drive 
him, from the position of an alumnus calling attention to an emergency, 
to the position of an out-and-out critic of the University. It is bad, too, 
that Allen should have to go to the newspapers. But what other channels 
of discussion are open? Private discussion here on the campus achieves 
little or nothing, as we have clearly been shown in recent months. The 
columns of The Vanderbilt Alumnus are not open to such discussions— 
although at other institutions (Harvard, for instance) university matters 
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are freely discussed in alumni publications. How else, then, can discus- 
sion get under way, and who will begin it if not some one like Allen? 
As to the other factor we discussed, the supposed impossibility or 
impracticability of an “unequal” salary scale at Vanderbilt, I think there 
we have a clue to one of the things that is wrong with the institution. 
In my opinion, we have to choose between making all sorts of special 
arrangements in order to secure and retain good men and accepting the 
mediocrity that is certain to be the long-distance result of the “equal” 
salary scale. If Vanderbilt does not have the funds to make special pro- 
vision for distinguished men of letters, great scholars:and special research 
workers in various fields, scientists, philosophers, and jurists, then it 
ought to make an early and strenuous effort to obtain such funds, for 
without men of that sort we shall not deserve the title of university no 
matter how assiduously we give courses and go through all the routine 
(I am tempted to call it rigmarole) of university instruction. We can- 
not, of course, get everybody we want or keep everybody we want; but 
I am impressed by the fact that we have trusted’ to accident and to the 
devotion of individuals to keep what men of distinction we now have, 
and have had no rational and systematic policy in this matter at all. In 
our own department, for example, Wade, Warren, ‘Stewart,”* and now 
maybe Ransom, have all just somehow slipped away*from us. I think 
there ought to be not merely one special position for John of the sort he 
deserves and ought long since to have had, but various other positions in 
various departments. Some people are worth so much to an institution 
that it ought really to pay them a handsome salary just to stay around 
the place, doing only what teaching and counselling they feel ‘inclined 
to do. Universities were originally composed ‘of such persons. I do not 
see why we cannot make at least a modest effort to restore the old ideal. 
I am convinced, furthermore, that faculty sentiment would-not be hostile 
to giving such a reward to distinction. It may not be a universal prac- 
tice, but is common enough to be understood. 
I have dwelled here on general rather than on personal matters, but 
I am sure you will understand that what I have to say in general applies 
with special cogency to John’s case. The trouble involved, the mental 


21 Randall Stewart, the Hawthorne scholar, had gone to Brown University in 1937, 
and John Wade to the University of Georgia in 1934. In both cases, it is difficult to 
blame Mims for the departures. Stewart had wanted to be close to his New England 
sources, and Wade was never happy at being away from Georgia and his home in 
Marshallville. It is possible that Mims had a more direct responsibility for the decision 
to let Robert Penn Warren leave. Curious as it seems in retrospect, Mims had a low 
opinion of Warren’s talents as a teacher. 
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agony, and I might say, the shock of the emergency, works upon us all, 
but unless we meet the emergency with all the strength and intelligence 
we can muster, it will be long, in my opinion, before we will hear the 
last of it. 

Sincerely yours, Donald Davidson.” 


Bread Loaf, Vermont, September 9, 1958 
Dear Mr. Mims, 

I hope you will excuse this late thank-you for your very fine letter, 
which reached me in July. At that time I was feeling quite ill, and have 
been very much in a “sere and yellow leaf” state most of the summer. 
The last two or three weeks, however, I have revived considerably, and 
have done a little writing—but of course am far behind on personal cor- 
respondence that has accumulated. 

It was fine of you to write me so fully, and with such praise of the 
prose of the Mercer Lectures**—praise which you may be sure I count 
as “praise from Caesar,” or rather a better than Caesar. 

Since I was confined to an hour’s time in each of the lectures, natur- 
ally I had to omit much that would appear in a definitive treatment. And 
so the reference to the Dayton Trial stands without a sufficient context. 
The reference, nevertheless, had to be there, for I am sure I am right in 
holding that episode to be the starting point of the “Agrarian” phase and 
the end of the “Fugitive” phase as an organized undertaking. My brief 
statement, I think, indicates (though it does not develop) the real, basic 
difference of view and also of feeling between us “Fugitive-Agrarians” and 
the Southern liberals, both the older ones, like yourself, and the younger 
ones, like, say, Virginius Dabney. At the time, of course, you did not 
realize how great the difference was, and perhaps, we ourselves were 
foggy about it. Yet in perspective—the perspective of over three de- 
cades—it seems quite apparent. Your position in such matters is perfectly 
clear, well-understood, and certainly is, even now, the position of the 
dominant majority in this country, in Church and State alike. Our posi- 
tion—considered as of about 1925-35—-was never grasped, never got, in 


22 Davidson's Agrarian friends were to express surprise at the vigor with which he 
rallied to Ransom’s cause and against, by implication, Mims. But the latter inference 
is unclear. Davidson was more ready to see the distinction between Mims, as depart- 
ment head, and the Kirkland administration. Although the ties were unquestionably 
close, there was a gulf, testified by the correspondence of Mims and Kirkland throughout 
the 1920s and 1930s. The charge that Mims systematically tried to rid Vanderbilt of 
Agrarians is very far from proven. For a discussion of Ransom’s departure, see T. D. 
Young, “In His Own Country,” The Southern Review (July, 1972), pp. 572-93. 

¢* Davidson, Southern Writers in the Modern World (Athens, Ga., 1958). 
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those years, more than a handful of supporters, and is still a minority 
position, though it has recently come into some account in the so-called 
Conservative trend; but it has indirect rather than direct influence— 
that is to say, more in the arts and literary criticism than in affairs. 

As to the “Fundamentalist” vs. “Liberal” position, I would here say 
only that I know very well that you have, as you say, kept your religious 
faith, but I do not think that the Liberal Church, as a body, has done so. 
I recall the text “Where your treasure is, there shall your heart be also.” 
Religious liberalism, as it affects the Church, seems to lead to worldliness 
and worldly aggrandizement, and one has only to look at the vast ecclesi- 
astical establishments in Nashville to see that. They accumulate wealth, 
buildings, organizations at the expense of spirituality and seem to me as 
secular as politicians or businessmen. So Chancellor Kirkland’s remark 
at the time of the Dayton Trial seems to carry a sort of fatal pertinence 
to the present situation on the campus.” 

But I could not go into all that in the lectures, and we won’t draw 
it out now. After all, I was writing only a sketchy little something 
(though with rather deep feelings that I don’t need to describe) that 
doubtless very few people are reading or will read. I had no thought at 
all of making you the “villain” of the piece. That is ridiculous. I was 
emphasizing Ransom’s then “heterodox” position to which you were, of 
course, both publicly and privately opposed, as a recognized and honored 
Liberal leader. In such a reminiscent account I could hardly omit that 
obvious and rather important fact. You have maintained your position; 
Ransom has since receded from, if not repudiated, his—as I could have 
said if I had cared to go into personalities. I cannot therefore see how 
or why you should have any sense of injury. But if you do feel at all 
hurt, why then I think you and I ought to get together some time and 
compare wounds. I have some, too. You might also reflect that Ransom 
of Kenyon may have had some fairly strange feelings when he looked 
into the mirror of the past and saw Ransom of Vanderbilt. I have very 
strange feelings, myself, when I look into that mirror, at any time what- 
ever—and that is why I have stayed away from writing “reminiscences” 

(except in this instance) though I have been urged to do so. 

I write all this in the midst of preparation for departure from Ver- 
mont, with the thought that I may see you during the autumn some time, 
for discourse too long postponed. You could not have the least idea, I 
think, what my life has been like for the past several years, for more than 


24 Kirkland had remarked that Vanderbilt’s answer to the Scopes Trial would be to 
build more laboratories. 
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several. Otherwise, you would know why you have not seen more of me. 

Theresa joins me in friendliest regards to you and Mrs. Mims. 
Faithfully yours, Donald Davidson. 
PS. I notice your reference to inscribed books, etc. The book came out 
at the time when I was over-run with work. So I simply didn’t have 
time to secure, inscribe, and mail the book to many of my dearest friends. 
That is why your copy came from the publishers, I suppose, as did John 
Wade’s copy and several others. Of course, I’ll inscribe it any time you 
want me to, if you do want my valueless signature. I need two or three 
secretaries, Dr. Mims, but find it hard to secure even a typist, to help 
me with all I have to do. 


